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THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 



By Hester M. Poole. 




RESPECTING the work of the Associated 
Artists too little is known among* our people 
in general. Largely popularized among per- 
sons having leisure and means with which to 
acquaint themselves with the progress of 
decorative art, it has already stamped its re- 
finement and originality upon every kind of 
textile fabric, upon wall decorations of vari- 
ous kinds and upon mosaic, jeweled and 
painted glass. Yet many of our readers, 
who are profiting by the results of their 
painstaking and persistent labor, their in- 
sight into the laws governing color and form, their remarkable 
use of hitherto unesteemed materials, and their facility of 
adaptation, will, for 
the first time, on read- 
ing these brief notes, 
learn something defi- 
nite concerning the 
work of the Associated 
Artists. 

At the office and 
showrooms, 115 East 
Twenty-third street, 
New York, can be seen 
a wilderness of pat- 
terns, fabrics and ma- 
terials of every kind 
for embroideries, ap- 
pliques, etc., and more 
or less articles fin- 
ished to order. For 
instance, at the pres- 
ent writing the needles 
of the workwomen are 
busied in taking the 
last stitches for hang- 
ings intended for a 
handsome house in 
Phi ladelphia. In 
beauty of conception, 
material and execu- 
tion it would be diffi- 
cult to find anything 
superior in the palaces 
of Europe. Yet everything, from the weaving of the goods 
to the last gentle touch that completes the labor of months, 
is American. " • 

Across the surface of thick, rich, dull, white silk run hori- 
zontal lines of gold thread, perhaps an eighth of an inch apart. 
In any position, and under all lights, it reflects a pale, pearly, 
opalescent gleam, like that of the softest sunset sky. Around 
the entire edge, narrow at the sides and deep at top and bot- 
tom, is a border of real, untarnishable cloth of gold. The 
inner edges, outlined with couching of heavier gold cord, take 
the graceful, scroll-like rococo form that appears in all the 
decorations of the room for which it is designed. 




Conventional Decoration Painted on' Buckram. Bv the Associated Artists. 



The deep dado is finished at the bottom with two large 
basket-like decorations, in which the latlice-like scroll work of 
the cloth of gold is appliqued upon the silk with some rich em- 
broidery. Up the center of the portieres, from the latticed nar- 
rower appliques trails on either side, a conventionalized rose 
vine. From them spring leaves, buds and blossoms, the colors 
a little dulled and shaded, all exquisitely conceived and fin- 
ished. If such a term can be used, they may be styled needle- 
poems, rondeaux in silk and gold. 

Lest some reader exclaims in dismay against the expense of 
such fittings, it may be well to state, in antithesis, that blue 
denim, the common blue- jeans now so much in vogue, was first 
used in decoration by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, the head of the 
Associated Artists Company. Under her direction a printer 
of fabrics spent much time in experimenting. with denim, in 
order to extract the color to make certain designs. At last he 
succeeded. One pattern of conventionalized pine cones and one 
of fish in tumbling water are perfect delights to the artistic 
eye. The latter, entirely Japanese in style, has won encomiums 

from all artists who 
have seen it. For 
draperies, table 
spreads, sofa and 
lounge covers, in 
country homes, city 
dining rooms, seaside 
cottages,and foryacht 
fitments, nothing can 
be more suitable. It 
is sold at 75 cents per 
yard. Plain, self-col- 
ored denim, yellow, 
deep rose, red, pea 
green and old blue are 
30 cents per yard. 
These will suit many 
such places as have 
been described excel- 
lently well. A variety 
of stem - stitch em- 
broidery in linen, or 
applique or cut work, 
may be used in their 
ornamentation, or 
they may be left plain. 
This is merely one 
illustrationof the man- 
ner in which an inex- 
pensive and common 
material, under the 
artistic eye and touch, takes on a decorative value which 
all the world accepts. Accordingly, denim is used by the 
Associated Artists and others for covering furniture, as well as 
for wall hangings and even floor rugs. 

Under their direction, also, cheese cloth has undergone a 
sea change from the old style of coarse thinness to a fine and 
surprisingly silky texture. No such quality of this fabric has 
ever before been manufactured. Stamped with various 
original designs, such as the conventionalized magnolia, the 
periwinkle shell, old blue on ivory, or yellow and orange on 
ivory, cheese cloth, while claiming to be nothing else, takes 
on an entirely new appearance, though its soft foldings re- 
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main the same. As it is a full yard in width, and costs but 
35 cents per yard, it can be used in country cottages or for the 
upper stories of city dwellings. Like denim, it launders per- 
fectly, and, like that, stands a vast amount of wear. 

After a somewhat thorough and critical examination of the va- 
rious branches of textile fabrics manufactured by the Associated 
Artists, many of them the result of much experimentation and a 
large amount of work, it seems best to classify their produc- 
tions under the make of plain and figured materials. These stuffs 
are used under the directions of the president, Mrs. Candace 




A Conventional Landscape Painted on Buckram. 

Wheeler. Other branches of work, the immediate charge of 
the treasurer, Mr. Dunham Wheeler, in this article will be only 
casually touched upon. The reader, like the writer, will, per- 
haps, be surprised to learn that the range of artistic work done 
under the designs and supervision of Mr. Wheeler embraces 
stained glass, painted ceilings and walls, special designs in fur- 
niture, ornamental relief in plaster, upholstery, hanging walls 
with silks and other materials, leather, stamped or appliqu^d 
and painted in various shades, special designs 
of carpets woven to order, panel paintings, and 
fine cabinet work. Frequently not only rooms 
but entire dwellings are finished, and wood- 
work, wall coverings and furnishings of every 
kind are placed in charge of the company, to 
be made harmonious and symmetrical in every 
portion. 

I will try to classify both plain and figured 
materials according to their cost, with such de- 
scriptions of each as will give a general con- 
ception of its comparative value in house dec- 
oration. But it must be remembered that the 
style of the fitments of the home, as well as its 
position and environment and the uses to which 
each room is to be put, govern the treatment. 
It would be folly to furnish a simple cottage 
on the scale of a lordly mansion, or a third 
story room like a salon. 

As has been indicated, the cheapest plain 
material is denim. For corridors, chambers, 
couch coverings, where much wear is expected, 
especially away from towns, denim is very 
useful. It takes kindly to embroideries with 
Roman floss or Asiatic rope silk. Next in 
price comes Siberian cotton or bus, first im- 
ported by Mrs. Wheeler. This durable stuff is found in three 
colors, white, madder red and indigo blue. It is 25 in. wide and 
can be procured at sixty cents per yard. Then follows a thick, 
close excellent American linen, a yard wide. This is eighty 
cents and is shown in all colors. The immense use to which 
these three fabrics can be put is evident. 

Following them is an exquisitely fine, soft, even, thin Ameri- 
can silk, devised by the Artists, under the fanciful name of 
Verona silk. There are dull pinks, yellows and greens, all 



tender hues that fall,' in folds, into deeper shades, yet with an 
almost aerial lightness. They are used in various ways, espec- 
ially for sash curtains. My lady, ever ready to confiscate to her 
own beauty the appurtenances of art, sometimes buys a pack- 
age of Verona silk with which to swathe her own graceful form. 
As it washes like muslin and can be made up either plain or 
with an edging of silk tassels or gold lace, it can be made to 
suit the most fastidious tastes. Verona silk, 32 in. wide, sells 
at $1.10 per yard. 

Siberian linen, like the cotton, hard spun and woven, is next 
in price. That is $1.25 per yard, and as it 
is 50 in. wide, is really cheaper than it seems. 
It is thick, durable and comes in dull red, 
two shades of old blue, old gold and olive 
green, and launders perfectly. 

Self-colored cotton plush, manufactured 
out of the long staple Sea Island cotton, is 
held at $1.00 to $1.75 per yard, depending 
upon the heaviness of the pile. The colors 
range through shell pink, the golden browns, 
the dull yellows, old blue, dull gray, green 
and others, so that a vast variety of tints are 
open to selection. It can be made up un- 
trimmed or ornamented with a kind of moss 
edge laid on perfectly flat across the bottom 
and inner side. Other ornamentations could 
be a frieze of netted fringe, fish-net style, 
though nothing of the kind is seen at the 
rooms of the Associated Artists. 

And now come corduroys, a great improve- 
ment upon the usual stuff sold under that 
name. The pile is soft and rich, the ribs 
much wider than ordinary. The corduroy 
brings $1.85 per yard, and like the plush and 
velveteen, is 32 in. wide. It is made in all 
the rich dark colors and is extremely fine. 
There are also velveteens of American make. 
Before the corduroy should have been mentioned cotton can- 
vas, in all colors, 50 in. wide, at $1.50 per yard, save that 
it is more used for special purposes, such as table spreads, etc. 
than for decoration. Then art satin in all colors, so much used 
in embroidery, with a silk face and a cotton back, 46 in. 
wide, sells at $2.75. 

A peculiar fabric having a changeable hue, cotton one way 




A Stained Glass Window for Dining Room. 

and gold the other, wide, at $3 per yard, is richer in appear- 
ance than that price would indicate. In blue, yellow, green 
and old red, with the gold thread it is sold at $3 the yard. It 
may be used for wall hangings or portieres, and is indescribably 
rich without gaudiness. The same colorings are woven with a 
figure like a shadow over the surface, and are designated the 
leaf arras. This costs an additional $1.50. 

With a broad silk canvas, woven precisely like cotton canvas, 
the list of plain materials manufactured by the Associated 
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Artists closes. It is nearly a yard and a half in width ; thick 
and soft and rich as it is, $9.50 per yard does not seem to equal 
its real value in decoration. The surface readily lends itself to 
all sorts of treatment, such as low-toned painting or darning 
with silks. The canvas surface remains as a background, while 
over it, harmoniously, play the lights and shades of some con- 
ventionalized motif, giving a shimmer as of moonlight playing 




Leather Screen, with Painted Peacocks. 

upon water or sunlight upon ice. Nothing more unique can be 
found. 

And now a word in regard to the use of plain and figured 
materials. 

It is a maxim of the Associated Artists that, where the walls 
are self-colored, figured hangings should be used. On the con- 
trary a decorated or papered wall, any wall finished with colored 
designs, requires a self-colored hanging. Let us see if this 
canon commends itself to common sense and experience. 

In the handsomest rooms, the eye somewhere needs to rest, 
to find relief and repose. Even where the color and figures are 
inconspicuous without some plain space, one 
soon feels a sense of fatigue, of unrest. One 
of the greatest mistakes in house-furnishing is 
in the disregard of this rule. 

Again, in an apartment having a plain wall 
surface, a decorated or figured hanging is a 
natural effect, beside giving dignity and 
character to a doorway or window, and in 
Mrs. Wheeler's opinion the division of the 
hanging into dado, solid space and frieze is 
not compatible with art, save when the room 
is quite lofty. 

In regard to fadeless materials, Mrs. 
Wheeler says: 

" There are few colors that will not fade in strong and con- 
tinuous sunshine. We have experimented largely for years and 
find that two vegetable dyes, the indigo and the madder red, 
and one metallic, the oxide of iron, popularly known as iron- 



rust, will alone stand severe sun service. In cottons and linens 
we have fabrics dyed with these changeless colors, which cost 
more than fading dyes, and for them we are forced to charge 
accordingly." 

Of self-colored materials those first enumerated in this article 
are reversible. For the others, sateen linings to match can be 
procured at 30 cents per yard. Accordingly, the reader inter- 
ested practically in the subject can readily estimate the cost 
of hangings per pair, for the raw material. To this must be 
added the making them ready to hang. The cheaper and 
lighter materials can easily be made up under the eye of the 
housekeeper, thus materially lightening the expense. Where 
the stuffs require lining, the Associated Artists charge about $10 
per pair. This applies both to the plain and figured hangings, 
I believe. 

So far no mention has been made of cloth of gold. This 
sumptuous material sounds gaudy; it is not. It is dead, un- 
glittering gold, not " hard and cold," but soft and decorative. 
Those who have seen it as a basis for painting in wall panels, 
hangings, friezes or dados, or as ceiling panels, the founda- 
tion for individual decorative effects with the brush, are not 
ignorant concerning its esthetic value. It seems solidified 
sunshine. Its worth is $12 the yard. Every color used upon 
it is made precious by the contrast. 

DECORATED FABRICS. 

And now we are ready to consider textile fabrics either 
stamped, printed, embroidered and painted, taking them 
in order according to market value. 

Printed cheese cloth, the least expensive of all, has already 
been described in the first part of this article, also the figured 
denim. ' Then follow the chintzes, of which there is a hand- 
some variety to match or contrast with any wall colors. Quaint 
and graceful enough are the designs. Such are the iris and, the 
butterfly, the convolvulus, the lily and the dandelion motif 'in 
dark, rich colorings. The grounds are light, showing blue on 
bluish white or £cru, with figures nearly all conventionalized 
and in stripes. Washed carefully, they are fadeless, and either 
for hangings or in upholstery they will last forever and a day. 
Printed in one color on the ground of another they are $1 per 
yard; in two shades or colors, $1.25. 

It may be proper here to state that, in Mrs. Wheeler's opin- 
ion, cotton, linen or silk, either separately or in conjunction, 
are alone suitable for hangings. These stuffs may be cleaned 
with greater ease and frequency than woolen. They are also 
less liable to harbor dust and bacilli, while moths give them a 
wider berth. They can be more readily shaken, can be laundered 
at home, and can, therefore, be kept sweet and wholesome. 

One variety of chints, designated chamois cloth, having the soft 
texture and look of the skin from which its name is derived, costs 
slightly more. Among other patterns are the chrysanthemums, 
soft pink shading to yellow in the center, on a turquoise ground. 
Others show designs in dull yellow and orange, on a ground of 
cream, suitable to go with walls of dull blue, green or yellow. 

There are also yellow and old pink roses, on a cream ground, 
and seaweeds in dull pinks and ivory, on light sea-green, all 
suitable for the country or the seashore. 

The notable thing about these chintses is the exquisite grace 
and delicacy of their designs. There is no mixing of multitudi- 
nous hues, no jumble of pyrotechnics. A fine reserve and un- 
usual contrasts and harmonies mark the results of much study 




Painted Wild Life Frieze. 

in regard to the adaptation of natural forms, more or less con- 
ventionally treated, to decoration. 

One of the most striking looking of the fabrics of the Associated 
Artists is printed plush, made out of 'that sea-island cotton that 
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furnishes the self-colored plush. After examining the heavy pile, 
the charmingly esthetic designs and the harmonious coloring, 
the price, $2.35 per yard, seems little enough. Nothing can be 
more decorative than a conventionalized trumpet creeper climb- 
ing over a ground of cream, in a glowing golden brown outlined 
with chestnut brown, or dull green with black outlines on a 
ground of soft, dull, old pink, or golden brown on old gold. 
Then there are daisies of various colors on lighter grounds, and 
other effective patterns. There are also velveteens that are 
less expensive. 

Passing to finer goods, we have a canvas cloth in old red and 
ecru, thick, rich, fine, reversible, in a large design of pomegran- 
ate and oak leaves. A smaller design is in peacock blue and 
ecru. These goods are wide and come at $3.00 per yard. It 
is exceedingly durable and substantial, and is also used for up- 
holstery and hangings. Also a fine brocade with a silk surface, 
called Spanish brocade, though made here. It costs the same. 
In effect it is extremely refined, coming in old pink and cream, 



$10.00 per yard. A chain brocade in old pink is the same price. 
Before this comes a chrysanthemum damask, at $8.00, and 
after it, the thistle cloth of gold, at $15.00 per yard. This 
latter, the thistle design in old blue on a ground of gold, is as 
beautiful as a fabric can be made, with the exception of the 
water lily, at $18.00, which reaches the acme of refined and 
sumptuous elegance. 

We illustrate a fire-place mantel and wall space for the 
dining room of the handsome house of Stewart L. Woodford. 
The woodwork is cherry, stained brown instead of red. There 
are yellow tiles about the fireplace and the wall above the side 
buffets is painted on buckram in that green so much effected by 
Paul Veronese. The swags of fruit in their natural colors of 
yellow, brown and red, are held together by bands of ribbon. 

In the second illustration given herewith, there is a sketch of a 
conventional landscape painted on buckram and attached to the 
wall-like tapestry. The colors are all transparent. In fact, 
the work is rather stained with dyes than painted, and the dyes 
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yellow and ivory-white, .mahogany-red and ecru, and other har- 
monious colors. These, when lined, are handsome enough for 
any room that is not finished with extravagance. The hues are 
subdued yet glowing. While not obtrusive they suit a certain 
sumptuousness of furnishings. 

So does the famous shadow silk, also originated by the Asso- 
ciated Artists. These show all sorts of deep colors and shades 
like the gleams in a sunset sky, or the sheen on the breast of 
a bird. Elusively mingled are old gold, orange, dull pink and 
dull blue, olive, golden brown; in fact, there are as many tints 
as notes in a piece of lively music, which it suggests. All this 
beauty, certainly, is not dear at $3.50. And all the higher- 
priced fabrics are full 50 in. wide. . 

There are also a Spanish brocade at $3.00, very fine, with 
a leaf design, and Arras silks in old red and gold at $4.50 
which are about as handsome, and a pine cone brocade, far and 
away richer, as indeed it should be. The yellow green cones 
melting into the old gold ground are extremely effective at 



are practically fadeless. This panel and others similar to it, 
cover the space between frieze and wainscot of a room. 

The stained-glass window represented in the next sketch was 
designed for the dining room of a Western mansion. The 
colors are shaded reds, browns and greens, and the same motif 
appears upon the cloth of copper, similar to cloth of gold, with 
which the wall is hung from wainscot to frieze. 

Another illustration is that of a beautiful screen, made of 
mahogany and leather. On a gold background are peacocks 
painted with all their shimmering hues alight upon orange 
branches hung with luscious fruitage. 

The long, narrow, open mantel, of fox, deer and rabbit, notes 
a curious frieze of wild animals that marks the taste of a 
typical American boy, whose fondness for the live denizens of 
our forests amounts to a passion. There they course about his 
chamber, the bear, deer, buffalo, elk, moose, fox, dog, etc , 
decoratively treated with appropriate scrollwork, yet typifying 
the wild life of wood and plain. 



